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a book on "Shell-shock and Other Neuropsychiatrie Problems pre- 
sented in 589 Case Histories from the War Literature, 1914-1918." 
- Throughout all these various interests the fundamental fascination 
of the problem of the relation of structure to function continued, and 
in a boldly outlined program for research into the basis of feeble- 
mindedness he sought to determine the "minimum brain machinery 
with which speech and thought processes get performed." Two Re- 
search Series have already been published — the Waverley Researches 
in the Pathology of the Feeble-Minded (Memoirs of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, Vol. XIV, No. II. May, 1918; Vol. 
XIV, No. III. December, 1921). In these researches Dr. Southard 
and his associates have furnished a standard for scientific work in this 
field. 

A general survey of the work done by Dr. Southard shows a growing 
breadth of vision and steadily maturing genius, and those working in 
this special field of medicine realize what a tragedy it was when it 
was suddenly deprived of one of its most brilliant workers. 

C. M. Campbell. 



BARRETT WENDELL (1855-1921). 

Fellow in Class III, Section 4, 1889. 

Barrett Wendell, a member of this Academy since 1889 was born in 
Boston on October 23, 1855, and died on February 9, 1921. He was 
the son of Jacob and Mary Bartoldi (Barrett) Wendell. His first 
American ancestor on the paternal side was Evart Jansen Wendell, 
who came from Emden in East Friesland to New York about 1640 
when some twenty-five years old. 

Entering Harvard with the Class of 1876, he was compelled by ill 
health to leave college for a year; consequently he took his A.B. 
degree with the Class of '77. During 1877-8 he attended the Harvard 
Law School and later was a student in offices both in New York 
and Boston, but his early intention to follow the law was abandoned 
for the work of teaching and writing English following his appointment 
in 1880 as an instructor at Harvard. He served the college in this 
capacity until 1888 when he was made an Assistant Professor. Ten 
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years later he became a full Professor of English, holding that office 
until 1917, when he resigned and was chosen Professor Emeritus. 

During the thirty-seven years of his incumbency at Harvard 
Wendell was a positive constructive force in the fields of English 
composition and of comparative literature. He substituted for more 
formal methods a frank incisiveness of speech and an independence of 
outlook that challenged the interest and won the affection of nearly 
three generations of students. The class room audiences who found 
his controversial attitude engaging never failed to perceive the wisdom, 
genial humor and passionate sympathy with what is best in literature 
that underlay his marked and sometimes whimsical peculiarities. To 
the individual seeking aid he gave of himself in generous measure 
never to be forgotten by the recipient. 

From the outset of his career as a teacher of English Wendell was 
also an industrious writer. Before the appearance in 1891 of his 
"English Composition," a text book widely adopted, he had pub- 
lished two novels, "The Duchess Emilia" in 1885 and "Rankell's 
Remains " in 1887. In the following order appeared " Cotton Mather," 
1891; "Stelligeri and Other Essays Concerning America," 1893 
"William Shakespeare, a Study in Elizabethan Literature," 1894 
"A Literary History of America," 1900; "Raleigh in Guiana,' 
"Rosamond" and "A Christmas Masque," 1902; "The Temper of the 
Seventeenth Century in English Literature" (his lectures at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, England, in 1902-1903-1904), 1904; "History 
of Literature in America" (written in collaboration with Chester N. 
Greenough), 1904; "Liberty, Union and Democracy — the National 
Ideals of America," 1906; "The France of Today," 1907; "The 
Privileged Classes," 1908; "The Mystery of Education," 1909; and 
finally, in 1920, " The Traditions of European Literature," the second 
and concluding volume of which was interupted by his final illness. 

Of these writings it may be said that his "Cotton Mather" and his 
"English Composition" stand out in the product of his early period; 
his "A Literary History of America," which contradicted the judg- 
ments of the sages and aspersed some idols, has become with time a 
standard treatise; his "The France of Today" (delivered originally 
as Lowell lectures) opened the eyes of Americans to their ignorance of 
French racial characteristics. The sympathetic insight displayed in 
this book was so deeply appreciated by the French people that since 
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his death one of the lecture halls of the Sorbonne has been renamed 
after him "Hall Barrett Wendell." "The Traditions of European 
Literature," Only one volume of which he completed, was a labor of 
love, the fruition of years of discerning scholarship. The period from 
Homer to Dante was covered by the first volume and the second would 
have brought the survey down to modern times. 

During his sabbatical vacations Wendell visited Europe at various 
times. In 1902-3 he represented Harvard University at the 300th 
anniversary of the Bodleian Library at Oxford, and was Clark lecturer 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, England. In 1904-5 he was the first 
of the annual lecturers on the Hyde foundation at the Sorbonne and 
other French universities. In 1911 he went around the world, travel- 
ing in India, China and Japan. 

Wendell was a member of the American Academy of Arts and 
Letters, of the Massachusetts Historical Society, and a Fellow of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences. He received from Columbia 
University in 1913 the honorary degree of Doctor of Letters (Litt. D.) ; 
Harvard University conferred upon him the same degree in 1918, and 
Strassburg University, France, that of Doctor of Laws (LL.D.) in 
1920. 

Wendell was a man of pronounced individuality, warm in his 
sympathies, singularly loyal in his attachments, and free from little- 
ness. He never concealed his convictions, which were often critical 
of modern tendencies and points of view. If he seemed to champion 
the past at the expense of the present, it was because of his insistence 
on standards and his veneration for the summits not the table lands 
of tradition. His conversation had the charm of freedom from the 
commonplace. 

Wendell was married on June 1, 1880, to Edith Greenough of 
Quincy, who, with two sons and two daughters, survive him. 

Robert Grant. 

ANDREW DICKSON WHITE (1832-1918). 

Fellow in Class III, Section 2, 1868. 

Andrew Dickson White was born in Homer, November 7, 1832, and 
died in Ithaca, only twenty-five miles from his birth-place, on Novem- 
ber 4, 1918. As a student at Hobart College and later at Yale, he 



